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©HE DEGOI^AtfOl^ AND FUI^NISHEI^ 



FISHING-NET DECORATIONS. 
By Laura B. Starr. 



OME ingenious and artistic person 
has discovered that seine or ordi- 
nary fishing-net lends itself to de- 
corative purposes most effectively. 
It should be used only by those 
who have artistic taste and a keen 
sense of the fitness of things, for it 
is an easy matter to make ship- 
wreck of one's self without these, 
especially in the use of new mater- 
ial in a new way. The seine and 
other — what might be called — 
marine decorations are suitable for 
chambers, boudoirs, and libraries, 
but the same idea must be carried 
throughout the entire decoration. 

The seine comes in long strips, 
about a yard wide, and is bought 
at the ship chandlers by the pound, 
is used for wall, chimney, and ceiling 
decoration, as well as for curtains, portieres and mantel -falls. 





over common yellow matting, the soft neutral color making an 
admirable background for pictures and other decorations. 

A clever little artist decorated a small room opening off her 
studio entirely with it and christened it "The Mermaids Eetreat." 
It made a unique and charming room and from a description of 
it many a hint may be gathered which will be of use to those 
not fortunate enough to have seen it. 

The ceiling was covered first with straw matting of the kind 
with which tea chests are bonnd, and which may be had from 
the grocer for "thank you." The matting must first be washed 
in strong salt and water to remove the lettering and other soil, 
then put to dry, smoothly spread, under a heavy weight. 

After the matting was up the seine was drawn over it in 
loose folds, the gathering together in the center being covered 
over with a monster crab which seemed to gather the folds in 
his long claws and hold them in place; a bit of glue will keep 
the creature himself secure. Tiny sea-shells, sea moss and vari- 
ous familiar marine forms, star-fish, hermit crabs, and bottle fish, 
were hung within the net as though the treasures of the deep 
had been emneshed within this very seine. 

Not being fortunate enough to possess the real articles, one 
might use the brush very effectively on the matting before the 
net is drawn over. 




Fisii-Net Decoration, bt Helen Htde. 



The delicate grayish effect may be heightened by draping it 



Staircase, Designed by Richardson, Ellson & Co., London. 

A moulding of fine fishing rods confined the net at the outer 
edge, leaving eight or ten inches around the wall to form a 
frieze ; the lower edge of this was fastened by another moulding 
of rods. 

The chimney-piece above the mantel was covered first with 
the matting which reached up to the frieze. A marine water 
color framed in plain oak was placed in position : Around this 
was draped a large piece of seine, with two or three fish-lines, 
with corks and hooks attached, the hooks apparently holding 
the nets in place. All done in a very carefully careless man- 
ner. 

The mantle-board was covered with a piece of matting tacked 
smoothly on ; from this a fall of net was draped, being caught 
to the matting with fish-hooks, the lower edge was finished with 
cords and tassels made of common manilla rope, the ends being 
untwisted and frayed for the tassels. The tile around the fire- 
place were the work of the artists own hands, and all represented 
"sea- views" of one kind or other. 

A matting dado encircled the room ; this was covered with 
the net, fastened at the top with rods, and the scheme of the 
ceiling was carried out by the introduction of various inanimate 
sea-forms. 

The matting dado would be exceedingly pretty without the 
covering of net, and especially so if the decorator use the brush 
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She Decorator and Fu^nishei^. 



enough to be able to cover the surface with undulating lines to 
represent water, through which divers and sundry specimens of 
the finny tribe, may be seen lazily floating about. Great bunches 
of tule grass, and cat-tail, with here and there a meditative 
stork, might be introduced with good effect. 

There were decorations over the windows, made of single 
strips of Chinese storm coats, which look like narrow widths of 
matting, finished at each end with a cus-cus fan. Two fishing 
rods were crossed in the center with line and hooks attached. 
Appropriate legends were painted in black on each one. " Three 
fishers went sailing: into the West." "Oh, who would be a mer- 
maid fair ; " etc., etc. 

Gorgeously tinted and beautifully polished abalone shells, the 
table ware of the early Indians were scattered about, making 
convenient receptacles for all sorts of small articles. 

An ornamental hammock, wherein to take one's ease, was 
strung across one corner of the room, and a small canoe fitted 
up with cushioned seats occupied another, still carrying out the 
water scheme so to speak, making the room indescribably novel 
and artistic. 

The portieres which hung in the doorway between this room 
and the studio were made of seine, lined with blue denim, with 
about fifteen inches turned on the right side at the top for a 



Another choice bit was enclosed in a plain pine frame, one 
side and end draped with the seine, fastened to the wood with 
tiny brads, while a small dried crab seemed to hold it in posi- 
tion with his claws. 

Engravings and etchings were framed with the small ends 
of fishing rods, crossed at the corners and projecting beyond. 

The fireplace was backed with a large mirror framed in 
plain wood, the corner being decorated with delicate sea-mosses, 
the spoils of a previous summer. Pots of tall ferns stood .on 
the hearth, and in a cabinet on the wall was arranged a goodly 
collection of rare shells from the South Sea. 

A tripod made of the large end of the fishing rods, sup- 
ported a tortoise turtle-shell, into which visitors dropped their 
cards. 

A square window opening into the room beyond was covered 
with rope lattice, made of manilla rope, medium size, tied with 
the same knot used for hammocks; a good coat of varnish 
stiffened and held the lattice in place. The outside windows 
were filled with panels of olive green paper, covered with rope 
lattices like the one in the inner window. 

Whenever this little wee woman sells a picture or gets one 
hung on the line, or has any good reason for rejoicing, she 
invites her friends to come and enjoy a "driftwood" fire. This 




Ante-Chamber in Lodis XIII Style, by R. Delafontaine. 



fall, the edge finished with the frayed out tassels before described. 
The poles were fishing rods and the curtains fastened to them 
with ropes and tassels instead of the rings ordinarily used. 

Blue denim, the light side out was used for wall covering be- 
tween the frieze and dado, making a charming background for 
the few pictures allowed in the room. They were mostly marine 
views, examples of New Torks' famous artists. 

The place of honor, an easel made of fishing rods was occu- 
pied by a beautiful mermaid, fascinating enough to have been 
one of those who called to Hylas: 

" Oh, come with us ! Oh, follow where we wander, 
Deep down beneath the green translucent ceiling, 

Where on the shady bed of old Scamander, 
"With cool white buds we braid our purple tresses, 

Lulled by the bubbling waves around us stealing." 



is a greater novelty than the room and is an occasion greatly 
enjoyed by the privileged few. 

The wood from which this sea-fire is made is drift-wood, the 
remnants of wrecks which have lain drifted deep in the sand 
for years mayhap. It is full of verdigrease from the metal with 
which it is lined or covered and when lighted sends forth irre- 
descent flames containing all the colors of the rainbow. It 
crackles and leaps forth like a sentient thing, and it requires 
but little imagination to see 

" Shadow shapes that come and go." 



There is a large amount of gaudy decoration which may be 
deemed capricious, guided by no real feeling, and in these 
days of artistic proclivities the sundry fashions thus introduced 
are distined to a short and fitful life. 



